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The knowledge of his plans roused his foes to strike in time. Charles'
rule in the Regno had been a bitter experience for its population. His
foreign officials and troops were insolent, his native tax-farmers uncon-
trollably extortionate. His attempts at remedies were fruitless, for he
kept adding to the burden of taxation, and was bound to foster the
French and such as would serve them. Besides, he had no sympathy
with the commonalty, and thought that, if he gave them peace and
order, and endeavoured, as he truly endeavoured, to dispense justice, he
had done. The occasional Parliaments were no longer assembled, the
colkctae he had sworn to abolish were yearly levied. Not only so, but in
spite of clerical exemption the amount raised in each collecta was nearly
doubled by 1282. And all was for an undesired war.

The long-gathering storm burst from Aragon. Its king, Peter III, was
the husband of Manfred's daughter Constance, and had long nourished
plans for reconquering her inheritance. He knew of the hatred felt by
the Regnicoli against Charles, and the withdrawal of Alfonso X and the
independence of Lombardy and Tuscany all increased his chances. He
had for advisers two exiles from the Regno of commanding ability, John
of Procida and Roger Loria. A wealthy ally, the chief need of the
moneyless warrior-king, was at hand in the person of Michael VIII, now
in the utmost danger, and John of Procida contrived the treaty between
the two at Constantinople late in 1281. So King Peter proclaimed a
crusade against Africa and feverishly pushed on his armaments. He was
in close touch with the malcontents in the Regno, and especially in Sicily,
where he meant to land. Then in 1282 he heard that he had been anti-
cipated by a popular explosion. The Sicilian Vespers had taken place on
30 March, and Charles, his great schemes blown to air, had lost Sicily,
as it turned out, for ever.

It was on Easter Monday that the Sicilian revolution, more singular
perhaps in its successful sequel and its historical significance than in its
immediate circumstance, began. Long sufferance had confirmed the
French soldiery in the island in their opinion of the fatalistic submission
and only fitful wrath of the Sicilians, and men-at-arms mingled with
coarse insolence among the festival-makers before the church of Santo
Spirito built by the English Archbishop Offanril outside Palermo. A
crowning insult, the mishandling of a young married woman on her way
with her family to the church, roused a bystander to strike the culprit
down. On all sides arose the cry of "Death to the French!"; the riot
spread to the city and continued through the night; no one who spoke
French, man, woman or child, was spared. The insurrection and the
massacre travelled with extraordinary speed and with the same atrocious
vengeance throughout the island, and some 3000 to 4000 of the hated
foreigners were slaughtered. Before the end of the month Messina had
joined the revolt and compelled the royal vicar to leave the island. A
curious experiment followed; the general wish was not to receive another